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ELLO, boys and girls and tellow 
5 sen Here we are back again; 
Petunia with a new apron and Peter- 
kin with a new shirt bright as this spring 
morning. 

‘Now just be as good as you look,” I 
said to them, ‘“‘and no foolishness just 
because it is April first. Uncle Walrus 
has a touch of 
busy.” 

“Would it be all right if we fooled 
Lulu?” asked Peterkin. 

“Go ahead and try, but that old lob- 
ster says she’s 634 years old and she’s 
wise to tricks 


rheumatism and I’m 


more than 


you ever 
thought of.” 

“But maybe—”’ said Petunia. 

So [I went on 


about my work and 


thought no more about it. 
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Some hours later I looked out in the 
backyard and saw the penglets busy at 
the pool. ‘They had two boxes of things 
that looked like shrimps but the boxes 
were not alike. ‘hey were taking some 
from one and some from another and 
making a pile on the edge of the pool. 

Then Peterkin tied a shrimp to the 
end of a string and went and coaxed 
Lulu, the lobster, out of her cave under 
the back porch. Lulu looked sleepy but 
she crawled after the shrimp. Peterkin 
kept it just out of reach of her big claw 
until they got near the pool. When Lulu 
saw the pile of shrimp, she really ran. 

She grabbed a shrimp in her claw, 
took it to her bit and 
grunted. 


mouth, then 


“April fool!” cried Petunia. 


















Then I knew what had happened. 
The penglets had gotten some plastic 
shrimp from the dime store, and even 
lobsters don’t like plastic. 

Peterkin dipped his beak into the 
pile, came up with a shrimp, tossed it in 
the air, caught it, swallowed it, said 
“Mmm! good.” The penglets had put 
some real shrimp under the fake ones. 

Lulu tried again, bit hard and spit 
out more plastic. 

“April fool!’’ crowed the penglets. 

Then Lulu found the real shrimp on 
the end of the string, ate it and paused a 
bit. She made a dive at the pile again 
and spit out more plastic. 


Petunia dipped her beak in the pile 
and came up with a plump shrimp 
which she gobbled with gusto. 

Lulu kept trying from different an- 
gles until she had worked around be- 
hind the pile. Then she made a sudden 
rush and the whole heap went into the 
pool. Lulu followed. The plastic shrimp 
floated, the others sank, and there was 
Lulu on the bottom of the pool busily 
eating her fill while the penglets made a 
dive here and a dive there trying to get 
a bite for themselves. 

After it was all over, Peterkin said 
thoughtfully, “Lulu, you’re no April 


Fool. I take it back.” 





Story of the Cover 


“Tomas, Tomas, wake 
up!”” The big gray striped 
cat stretched and then closed 
his eyes again. “Tomas,” 
said Manuela, “get up! It 
is the feast day of St. 
Anthony. Today you go to 
church for your special 
blessing!’’ Quickly Manuela 
fastened a blue bow on her 
cat, and put a wreath of 
flowers on her own head. 
Hugging Tomas to her, she 
stepped out into the street 
of the little Mexican village. 

There was a procession of 
people and animals winding 
toward the church. Many of 
the animals wore garlands of 
flowers. ‘Tomas, his head on 
Manuela’s shoulder, kept a 
watchful eye on them all, as 
they neared the door. 








Coming Next Month 


You'll laugh when Billy 
and Fats Go ’Round the 
Maypole . .. You'll have 
fun practicing Secret Lan- 
guages with your friends 

. or playing the Party 
Games from No-End Hollow 
. . . If you feel like being 
an actor, you can solve the 
mystery of Ali Cogia and 
the Jar of Olives, in a play 
based on this tale from the 
“Arabian Nights.” The 
beautiful palomino Golden 
Boy will capture your heart 
just as it does Lanny Wilson’s 
. . . Learn the facts behind 
The Miracle of 3-D ... or 
step right up and read about 
the fascinating goings-on in 
a Circus Backyard—all this 
and more in the May Story 
PARADE. 
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TOM BENN 
AND THE PIRATES 


By Le GRAND 
Illustrated by the Author 


PART ONE 

EANS!”’ said ‘Tom Benn, and he said 
Bi loudly. “Beans!” he said. ‘““Some- 
times I get very tired of hoeing beans.” 
He laid down his hoe, and he straight- 
ened his back, and he looked at his older 
brother, Amos. ‘‘You act as if you like to 


hoe beans,’ Tom Benn said to his 
brother. 
“Oh,” Amos said. “You mean you 


don’t like to hoe beans, is that it?”’ 

‘“That’s it,” Tom Benn said. 

“Well,” Amos told him, “that’s all 
right then, because we'll be through with 
the beans pretty soon. Then we'll move 
over and hoe the corn.”’ 

“Corn!” Tom Benn said. “Beans! 
Corn! Peas! Potatoes! Turnips! Cab- 
bages! I get tired of them. Especially of 
hoeing them. And that’s about all we do 
around here.” 

“Well, what do you want to do?” Amos 
Benn asked him. 

Tom Benn turned toward the sea. 
The sea touched the sand below their 
father’s farm near Ocracoke in North 
Carolina. The sea was wide and blue 
and bright. And, far out on the sea, the 
tall white sails of a ship drifted across the 
blueness and the brightness. 
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‘There are no beans on the sea,” ‘Tom 
Benn said. ““There are no peas, or corn, 
or potatoes, or turnips, or cabbages out 
there. And no hoes. I think I'd like to 
sail a ship and be a pirate. A pirate like 
Blackbeard!’ 

“Oh,” said Amos Bean. “Well, you’re 
only thirteen. You will get over those 
ideas when you are sixteen, like me. A 
hoe is not such a bad thing.” 

‘“T will never learn to like a hoe,” ‘Tom 
Benn said. “I will always like the sea. 
And I want to be a pirate.” 

Amos stopped his hoeing: for a minute. 
“Well,” he said, “if you like water so 
much, you can go down to the spring 
and help Pa tote the water to fill the 
bathtub. This is Saturday, you know. 
And you know how Ma is about baths.” 

“Yes,” Tom Benn said. “And that’s 
another thing I don’t like. Baths! Pirates 
sail over the water—not down in it.” 

He wrinkled up his short nose with 
twenty-eight freckles across the middle 
of it. But he went to help tote the water 
for the big wooden bathtub. 
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“You act as if you don’t like water, 
much,” Pa Benn said when Tom picked 
up a pail. 

“T like it all right,” Tom said. “But I 
like salt water. Sea water.” 
“But you can’t bathe in sea water,” 


Pa told him. ““The soap won’t lather up * 


in it.” And Pa Benn said, “Now that 
you're here, I’ll go on up and feed the 
hogs and split some wood to heat the 
bath water.” 

‘“Toting water for bathtubs,” Tom 
said to himself. ‘““Hoeing beans. That’s 
all we do around here.” 

He turned and looked out to sea again, 
and the white sails of the ship were 
closer. 

“Maybe that ship out there is a pi- 
rate ship,” Tom Benn said. He watched 
the ship, and it came closer. It was a big 
ship with three masts and four sails on 
each mast. It looked like a high white 
cloud coming closer and closer. 

‘“T think it’s coming into Ocracoke In- 
let,’ ‘om said, and he ran down to the 
beach. He stood with his feet in the 
water because he wanted to be as close 
to the ship as he could get. 

And the ship came into Ocracoke In- 
let. It sailed in until it was opposite the 
place where Tom Benn stood. Then its 
anchor dropped with a splash. 

Sailors lowered a small boat from the 
ship. They rowed it ashore. ‘They landed 
right where Tom Benn stood. Some of 
the sailors had gold rings in their ears. 
And one of them had diamond rings on 
his fingers. That was the one who spoke 
to Tom Benn. 

‘We are looking for fresh water,’ he 
said, pointing to a big wooden cask in the 
boat. ‘“We heard there is a spring here.” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” Tom said. “I’ll show 
you exactly where it is.” 
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The sailors carried the water cask to 
the spring. Tom Benn talked to the one 
with the rings on his fingers. The others 
called him Gale. . 

“Mr. Gale,’”’ Tom said, “‘have you ever 
seen any pirates?” 

“Well, yes,’’ Gale said. ‘Now that you 
mention it, I guess I have. Several.”’ 

“Oh,” Tom said. His eyes were very 
round and shiny. ‘““Have:you ever seen 
the chief pirate of them all? Have you 
ever seen Blackbeard?”’ 

“Well, yes,’’ Gale said. ‘“‘Now that you 
mention it, I guess I have.” 

Tom Benn said, “Ohhhhh!”’ 

When the cask was full of water, the 
sailors drove a bung into it and rolled 
it back to the boat. 

“T tell you what,” Gale said to Tom 
Benn. “You're a strong-looking boy. I 
think our captain would like to talk to 
you. He knows a lot about Blackbeard.”’ 

One of the sailors laughed. 

“Yes, he knows quite a lot about Black- 
beard,” Gale said. ““‘Why don’t you come 
out to the ship with us and talk to him?” 

“Could I?” Tom said. Then he said, 
‘But I can’t. I have to tote water for the 
bathtub. I nearly forgot.” 

“Come out when you get through 
then,”’ Gale said. ‘“‘We have to fill a lot of 
these water casks. We'll be rowing back 
and forth until late tonight.” 

Tom Benn made a promise to him- 
self. He promised that he would go out 
and see the captain before the ship left. 
Then he toted bath water. He toted it 
faster than he ever had before. 

At supper, Pa Benn said, “I don’t like 
the looks of that ship. It was flying no 
flag when it came in here.” 

Ma Benn said, ‘““Tom, I saw you talk- 
ing to those sailors. You keep away from 
them. They’re rough-looking men.” 
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“Yes’m,” said Tom. 
But he had a strange 
look in his eyes. 

The whole time he 
was taking a bath, he 
kept saying, “Pirates 
sail over the water. 
They don’t have to 
get down in it.” 

When _ everyone 
else was asleep, Tom 
heard the sailors row 
back for more water. 

He slipped out of bed and down the 
back stairs, and ran to the spring. “Here 
I am,” he said. “Can I go out to the ship 
and talk to the captain?” 

It was dark and mysterious, rowing out 
to the ship. 

There was a rope ladder hanging over 
the ship’s side. Tom climbed up, and 
over the rail, and then he was on the 
deck. 

Gale led him back to the stern and 
knocked on a cabin door. 

“Captain,” Gale said, “Here’s the 
strong-looking boy I told you about. ‘The 
one that wants to talk about Blackbeard.” 

The door opened. Tom Benn heard a 
laugh. It was a big laugh. A loud one. It 
sounded like the blast of a winter storm. 

“Go on in,” Gale said. 

Tom went in. He saw a man sitting 
at a table. A big man. He had a dark 
face. He had black eyes that were not 
kind. And he had a beard. It was a big 
bushy beard. And it was very black. 

Tom Benn stared at the beard. “You,” 
he said, ‘you are Blackbeard.” 

“Yes,” the man said. ‘“That’s right. 
And now that you’re smart enough to 
know who I am, let’s see how smart you 
really are. Let’s see if you’re smart 
enough to know who you are.” 
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“Mer” Tom said. “Why, I'm Tom 
Benn!” 
“Wrong,” Blackbeard said. ‘““That’s 


who you were. You’re my new cabin boy 
now. That’s who you are. And I’ve been 
needing one for a long time. Get busy 


‘and clean up this cabin. Take that boot 


out of the butter. Wipe the gravy off my 
eating-sword. And then when you're 
through with the cabin, tote some hot 
water in and fill my bathtub. I want a 
nice hot bath. 

“Bath water!” Tom Benn said. “But 
pirates sail over the water. They don’t 
get down in it.” 

“This one does,’ said Blackbeard. 
‘“There’s nothing I like better than a 
nice hot bath. Now get busy.” 

“Well,” Tom Benn said. “If that’s the 
way pirates do, why, maybe I don’t want 
to be a pirate.” 

‘Nobody asked you what you want,” 
Blackbeard said. ““What J want is the 
only thing that matters around here.” 

Blackbeard squinted up his black 
eyes. His black beard bristled. He picked 
up his sword. And Tom Benn got busy. 

When he finished, he was so tired that 
he fell asleep. When he woke, it was 
morning. The pirate ship was far out to 
sea. And Blackbeard was shouting, 
‘“Where’s that cabin boy? Tell him to 
bring in my breakfast.” 

There was a lot of work for a cabin 
boy. When Tom Benn wasn’t waiting on 
Blackbeard or cleaning up his cabin, he 
was polishing up the brass cannon or the 
brass ship’s bell or Blackbeard’s boots 
or his swords. (He had a lot of swords 
besides the one he ate with.) And then 
there was the bath water to tote. Black- 
beard took a lot of baths in the big 
wooden bathtub that was exactly like the 
one Ma Benn had at home. 
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And Blackbeard was a very mean man. 
Some days, he wore his left boot on his 
right foot, and his right boot on his left 
foot. He did that because it hurt and 
that helped him to be mean. 

Blackbeard sailed south. He sailed 
farther and farther south looking for 
ships to rob. He didn’t find any ships 
and he grew meaner and meaner. 

Then one day he saw a ship. “Run out 
the cannon,” he ordered. “Bring up the 
gunpowder and the cannon balls. Clear 
the decks for action.” 

Tom Benn had to work harder than 
ever, then. He toted sacks of gunpowder. 
He toted heavy cannon balls. 

Blackbeard ran up the black pirate 
flag with the white skull and crossbones 
on it. He braided his 
black beard in dozens 
of braids and tied a 
different colored rib- 
bon on each one. 

“Oh,” said Tom 
Benn. “I wish I could 
help the people on 
that ship.” 

But just then 
Blackbeard shouted, 
“Start shooting.” 








The cannon roared 
and thick black smoke 
covered the _ pirate 
ship. The smoke hurt 
Tom Benn’s eyes and 
made him cough. 

When he finally 
opened his eyes, the 
other ship had taken 
down its sails and sur- 
rendered. 

Blackbeard _ sailed 
up to it and bound 
the two ships together 
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with grappling irons. He jumped over 
into the other ship with his pirates. And 
Tom Benn followed. 

Blackbeard went up to the captain of 
the other ship. He laughed the laugh 
that had the sound of winter in it. ‘““Give 
me all the gold and diamonds and silks 
and all the other treasures on this ship,” 
he said. 

But the other captain said, “I don’t 
have any treasure. This ship is carrying 
stones to build a sea wall in the town of 
St. Georges on the island of Grenada in 
the Caribbean Sea.” 

“Stones?” Blackbeard roared. “Just 
stones?” 

(This is Part One of a two-part story 
to be concluded next month.) 
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HOW PLUTO WAS DISCOVERED 


—Stars are so far away that from year 


to year they seem not to move at all. 
Since planets are much nearer to us, 
their movements are much easier to 
detect. When Clyde Tombaugh of 
Lowell Observatory found on photo- 
graphic plates (above) a tiny dot 
whose position was changing, he knew 
it was not a star. It turned out to be 


the predicted ninth planet, Pluto. 


Lowell Observatory 








NE OF THESE days—or years—you may 
Ox. big headlines in the papers an- 
nouncing the discovery of another world. 
Today everyone who is space-minded has 
heard of the nine known planets that 
circle around the sun. The earth on 
which we live is the third of these as 
we count from the sun out into space. 
The ninth is Pluto—a world so far away 
that it can be seen only with an excellent 
telescope. But astronomers have reason 
to believe that Pluto is not the last of the 
planets in the solar system. 

In the science fiction of the comics, 
radio and television, brave heroes blast 
off into space in rocket ships and find 
strange worlds in distant parts of the 
sky. But this is not the way the tenth 
planet will be discovered. The heroes in 
this story will be earth-bound astrono- 
mers who work with pencil and paper 
and hundreds of photographs in the day- 
time and scan the skies at night with 
rather small telescopes. 

Probably the tenth planet will be dis- 
covered in somewhat the same way Pluto 
was found. About fifty years ago, an as- 
tronomer named Percival Lowell made 
a careful study of the way the planets 
moved through the sky as they traveled 
around the sun. The most distant planets 
were a little farther from the sun than 
scientists expected. 

Could it be that the gravity of another 
planet was pulling them out into space? 
Lowell believed there was and set out to 
find it. But none of the telescopes that 
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Solving the | 


Mystery of the Tenth Planet 


By Ros—E WYLER 


were in use at the time showed another 
planet. Many people were sure that Low- 
ell was wrong. Yet he went ahead and 
founded the observatory in Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona, that now bears his name, hoping to 
locate the ninth planet. Lowell died be- 
fore he could prove that it existed but 
others carried on his work. 

Better telescopes were given to the ob- 
servatory. Night after night the staff sys- 
tematically searched for the ninth planet 


—or Planet X as they called it. They ex- 
pected it to appear as a faint light that 
seemed to move among the stars. Thou- 
sands of photographs were taken and 
these were examined with a special in- 
strument called the blink microscope. 
Then finally, twenty-five years after 
Lowell had said he thought there was a 
ninth planet, it showed up as a little blur 
on the blink microscope. 

Some of Lowell’s admirers wanted the 





















new planet to be named after him. But 
since all the other planets bore the names 
of Greek and Roman gods, the astrono- 
mers who located the ninth planet de- 
cided to call it Pluto. This was the name 
of the old god of the underworld, a king- 
dom of perpetual darkness. The ninth 
planet is also a kingdom of darkness be- 
cause of its distance from the sun. Then, 
too, the first two letters in the word Pluto 
are the same as Percival Lowell’s initials. 

After discovering the ninth planet, as- 
tronomers set to work and measured it. 
To their surprise, they found it was 
smaller than the earth. They had ex- 
pected a much bigger planet—one with 
enough gravity to exert quite a pull on 
its neighbors. Pluto’s gravity is too weak 
to have much effect on the paths of the 
distant planets. This is why scientists are 
quite sure there is another world—per- 
haps several other worlds—beyond Pluto. 

For many years the staff at the Lowell 
Observatory searched for a tenth planet 
but without success. Eventually they de- 
cided their telescopes were not quite 


good enough and turned their attention 





to the study of the known planets. 

Several years ago when the world’s 
largest telescope was set up on Mt. Palo- 
mar in California, many people thought 
that its 200-inch mirror could be used in 
finding more planets. But this big eye is 
far-sighted. Although it can peer farther 
out into space than any other instrument, 
it doesn’t show nearer bodies any better 
than many of the small telescopes. And 
as sky distances go, even a tenth planet 
would be fairly nearby. Planets, after all, 
are just millions of miles away while 
stars are more than trillions of miles dis- 
tant. 

Probably the kind of telescope that 
can spot the tenth planet is a medium- 
sized one which shows details sharply 
while it covers a big part of the sky at one 
time. Such telescopes are now in exis- 
tence. If and when an observatory that 
has one decides to take up the search for 
worlds beyond Pluto, quite likely at least 
one more will be found. But what this 
planet is like is still a mystery. 


The Lawrence Lowell 
Search Telescope, at the 
Lowell Observatory, Flag- 
staff, Arizona. |t made the 
photographs that revealed 
Pluto, the ninth planet. 


Lowel/ Observatory 


THE GIRL 
Who Did Everything : 


By Myrr_e GILLESPIE POTTER 
Illustrated by WiLLIAM DuGAN 






NCE there was a girl named Roberta 

Rowena Ruthellen McBride. She 
was a sweet girl, but she had a funny 
way of wanting to do everything at 
once. It was as if she were afraid the 
world would end before she had time to 
do all the things she wanted. 

One thing she loved to do was watch 
television. She especially liked western 
stories—those about sleek horses, strong 
cowboys, and pretty girls. There was al- 
ways a bad man in the story that the 
good cowboy had to fight. Then the 
cowboy kissed the pretty girl. ° 

Now you'd think this was exciting 
enough, wouldn’t you? But it wasn’t— 
not for Roberta Rowena Ruthellen Mc- 
Bride. For she just loved story books 
and she couldn’t bear not to be reading 
one. So while she watched television 
with two ears and one eye, she read BA 
story books with the other eye. 

But even this wasn’t enough—not for 
Roberta Rowena Ruthellen McBride. 
She loved to smell lovely smells, so she 
always kept a vase of roses by her chair. 
While she watched television with two 
ears and one eye, read story books with 
the other eye, she rested her nose on the 
vase of roses and smelled. 

Something else Roberta Rowena 


Sy 
ad, 
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Ruthellen McBride loved to do was 
knit. She knitted scarves, pot holders, 
gay hand bags and baby bonnets. “Knit- 
ting relaxes me,” she always said. She 
could knit without looking, so while she 
watched television with two ears and 
one eye, read story books with the other 
eye, smelled real deep smells of roses 
with her nose, she knitted. 

Roberta Rowena Ruthellen McBride 
was a pretty girl, but it always made her 
sad that she had straight hair. She 
wanted curly hair. There was a boy in 
her class that she liked. She wanted him 
to look at her instead of at the other 
girls, so after school she put her hair up 
in bobby pins to make it curly. But she 
wouldn't stop any of the other things 
she was doing. She worked out a way by 
which she put up her hair with one 
hand while she knitted with the other. 
She held one knitting needle in her 
right hand, but the other knitting needle 
leaned against her tummy and was con- 
trolled by her breathing. 

So while she watched television with 
two ears and one eye, looked at story 
books with the other eye, smelled real 
deep smells of roses with her nose, knit- 
ted with one hand and her tummy, she 
put her hair up in bobby pins with her 
other hand. This worked fine and she 
went to school every morning with her 
hair curled. The boy looked at her too! 

One day her best girl friend called 
her up. “‘Listen,”’ she said, “did you know 
they’re going to have a big bubble gum 
contest at the park, next Saturday and 
the girl that blows the most enormous 
bubble gets an enormous prize?” 

“Why, no,” said Roberta Rowena 
Ruthellen McBride. “I’d better prac- 
tice.”” And she hung up. 

Right away she got out her bubble 
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gum and while she watched television 
with two ears and one eye, read story 
books with the other eye, smelled real 
deep smells of roses with her nose, knit- 
ted with one hand and her tummy, put 
her hair up in bobby pins with the other 
hand, she practiced blowing enormous 
bubbles to try and win the enormous 
prize. 

The next day Roberta Rowena Ruth- 
ellen McBride’s father brought home a 
puppy. He was a black and orange ter- 
rier and his name was Whiskers because 
he really had some. Roberta Rowena 
Ruthellen McBride wanted to play with 
him everyday, but she couldn’t bear to 
stop doing any of her other things—so 
she thought up a good idea. There were 
her feet which weren’t doing a thing— 
not one solitary thing. She took off her 
shoes and socks. 

Then while she watched television 
with two ears and one eye, read story 
books with the other eye, smelled real 
deep smells of roses with her nose, knit- 
ted with one hand and her tummy, put 
her hair up in bobby pins with the 
other hand, and blew enormous bub- 
bles to win the enormous prize, she 
curled her toes around a rubber ball 
and threw it down the hall for Whiskers 
to chase. This was wonderful exercise 
for the dog—and for the toes too. 

A few days after this Roberta Rowena 
Ruthellen McBride’s mother asked her 
to take care of her baby sister while she 
went shopping. “All right, Mother, I'll 
be glad to,” she said. 

But she still wanted to do her other 
things too. She thought awhile. She only 
needed one foot to throw the ball to 
Whiskers. Her right foot wasn’t doing 
a thing—just keeping time to the music. 
Why not put it to work? 
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2 JOKES 
by George 





Now that April’s here and it’s spring 
again, we can all relax with some silly 
jokes. Send George one he can use and 
he’ll send you a free Funny Book. His 
address is Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


SwEET YOUNG THING (on first trip to 
farm): What a strange-looking cow! 
Why doesn’t it have any horns? 

Op FARMER: Well, miss, there are sev- 
eral reasons. Some cows get their 
horns late. Others have their horns 
cut off. Still others never do grow 
horns. But the reason this cow doesn’t 
have any horns is that it’s a horse. 





Dappy KANGAROO: Where's the baby, 
dear? 
MAMA KANGAROO: Oh, my goodness! I've 
had my pocket picked! 
4 ? 


x3 


Here’s an old rhyme in a new form from 
Barbara Nordman: 


Charles Bryan 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall; 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 
All the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men 
Had scrambled eggs for breakfast 
again. 
ae 
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So she put her baby sister in her buggy 
and while she watched television with 


two ears and one eye, read story books 
with the other eye, smelled real deep 
smells of roses with her nose, knitted a 
gay red hand bag with one hand and her 
tummy, put her hair up in bobby pins 
with the other hand, blew enormous 
bubbles to win the enormous prize, 
threw the ball for Whiskers with five 
toes, she rested her other five toes on 
one wheel of the buggy and rocked it 
back and forth, back and forth. 

Everything was going smoothly when 
suddenly SOMETHING HAPPENED! 
That is EVERYTHING HAPPENED! 
And all at once, too. 

On television, instead of the cowboy 
winning the fight with the bad man as 
always, the bad man won the fight and 
he got to kiss the pretty girl. 

In the story book, the race horse, in- 
stead of winning the race, fell down and 
skinned his knee. 

The roses in the vase instead of smel- 
ling like roses always smell began 
smelling like schizanthus (just sneeze 
and you'll say it). 
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The knitting, instead of going knit- 


pearl-knit-pearl went  knit-pearl-knot- 
snarl. 
Roberta Rowena Ruthellen Mc- 


Bride’s hair that had always gone up in 
bobby pins so easily got real slippery 
and wouldn’t stay in the pins. 

The gum bubbles after they got enor- 
mous popped like firecrackers and spat- 
tered all over her face so that she couldn’t 
see where she was going. 

The toes that threw the ball for 
Whisker’s bumped into Whisker’s teeth 
and got a nip taken out of them. 

The toes that wheeled the baby buggy 
pushed too hard and the baby woke up 
and began to cry. 

WELL! 

When all these things happened, Ro- 
berta Rowena Ruthellen McBride got 
so excited that she began chewing her 
hair and putting her bubble gum up in 
bobby pins. 

She started smelling her toes and knit- 
ting the flower stems of the roses. 

She threw the story book for her baby 
sister to chase after and began wheeling 
Whiskers in the baby carriage. 
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She tried to put the television in the 
Hower vase and began knitting with her 
toes. 

Everything was in one awful mess. 

And it got worse. Until finally Ro- 
berta Rowena Ruthellen McBride's 
mother came home. 

She dropped her packages in the door- 
way and cried, ‘“‘Roberta Rowena Ruth- 
ellen McBride! What on earth is hap- 
pening!” 

“Please Mother,” begged Roberta 
Rowena Ruthellen McBride. ‘‘Please— 
just call me Bertie.” 

“Of course, Bertie,” said Mother. 
And together they got the dog out of 
the television set where he was smelling 
the story book. They took the hair out 
of the buggy wheels, the knitting out of 
the bubble gum, the bobby pins out of 
the dog, the toes out of the roses, and 
the ball out of the baby’s mouth. 

It took a long time, but after every- 
thing was straight, Bertie looked at her 
mother, “Do you know what, Mother?” 

“What?” said Mother. 

‘After this,” said Bertie, “I’m going 
to do just one thing at a time.” 
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Now that April’s here and it’s spring 
again, we can all relax with some silly 
jokes. Send George one he can use and 
he’ll send you a free Funny Book. His 
address is Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Sweet YOUNG THING (on first trip to 
farm): What a strange-looking cow! 
Why doesn’t it have any horns? 

Op FARMER: Well, miss, there are sev- 
eral reasons. Some cows get their 
horns late. Others have their horns 
cut off. Still others never do grow 
horns. But the reason this cow doesn’t 
have any horns is that it’s a horse. 





Dappy KANGAROO: Where's the baby, 
dear? 
MAMA KANGARoo: Oh, my goodness! I’ve 
had my pocket picked! 
4 ? 
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Here’s an old rhyme in a new form from 
Barbara Nordman: 


Charles Bryan 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall; 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 

All the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men 

Had scrambled eggs for breakfast 
again. 
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So she put her baby sister in her buggy 
and while she watched television with 


two ears and one eye, read story books 
with the other eye, smelled real deep 
smells of roses with her nose, knitted a 
gay red hand bag with one hand and her 
tummy, put her hair up in bobby pins 
with the other hand, blew enormous 
bubbles to win the enormous prize, 
threw the ball for Whiskers with five 
toes, she rested her other five toes on 
one wheel of the buggy and rocked it 
back and forth, back and forth. 

Everything was going smoothly when 
suddenly SOMETHING HAPPENED! 
That is EVERYTHING HAPPENED! 
And all at once, too. 

On television, instead of the cowboy 
winning the fight with the bad man as 
always, the bad man won the fight and 
he got to kiss the pretty girl. 

In the story book, the race horse, in- 
stead of winning the race, fell down and 
skinned his knee. 

The roses in the vase instead of smel- 
ling like roses always smell began 
smelling like schizanthus (just sneeze 
and you'll say it). 
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The knitting, instead of going knit- 


pearl-knit-pearl went  knit-pearl-knot- 
snarl. 
Roberta Rowena Ruthellen Mc- 


Bride’s hair that had always gone up in 
bobby pins so easily got real slippery 
and wouldn’t stay in the pins. 

The gum bubbles after they got enor- 
mous popped like firecrackers and spat- 
tered all over her face so that she couldn’t 
see where she was going. 

The toes that threw the ball for 
Whisker’s bumped into Whisker’s teeth 
and got a nip taken out of them. 

The toes that wheeled the baby buggy 
pushed too hard and the baby woke up 
and began to cry. 

WELL! 

When all these things happened, Ro- 
berta Rowena Ruthellen McBride got 
so excited that she began chewing her 
hair and putting her bubble gum up in 
bobby pins. 

She started smelling her toes and knit- 
ting the flower stems of the roses. 

She threw the story book for her baby 
sister to chase after and began wheeling 
Whiskers in the baby carriage. 
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She tried to put the television in the 
Hower vase and began knitting with her 
toes. 

Everything was in one awful mess. 

And it got worse. Until finally Ro- 
berta Rowena Ruthellen McBride's 
mother came home. 

She dropped her packages in the door- 
way and cried, “Roberta Rowena Ruth- 
ellen McBride! What on earth is hap- 
pening!”’ 

“Please Mother,” begged Roberta 
Rowena Ruthellen McBride. ‘‘Please— 
just call me Bertie.” 

“Of course, Bertie,” said Mother. 
And together they got the dog out of 
the television set where he was smelling 
the story book. They took the hair out 
of the buggy wheels, the knitting out of 
the bubble gum, the bobby pins out of 
the dog, the toes out of the roses, and 
the ball out of the baby’s mouth. 

It took a long time, but after every- 
thing was straight, Bertie looked at her 
mother, “Do you know what, Mother?” 

“What?” said Mother. 

‘After this,’ said Bertie, ‘I’m going 
to do just one thing at a time.” 
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KRY FEW slaves ever had the chance 
Aye become free men, much less 
world famous. But once, long ago in 
ancient Greece, there lived an ugly little 
slave who did both these things! 

He belonged to a rich Greek merchant 
who owned many slaves. One day the 
little slave’s master decided to make a 
trip to a distant town to sell some mer- 
chandise. Choosing twenty of his best 
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By Murray T. PRINGLE 
Illustrated by Morpvinorr 


slaves, the merchant said, “This journey 
will take many days so I shall allow each 
of you to choose that which you will 
carry. But mind you this! Once you 
have chosen you cannot change. Now, 
there are twenty sacks. Make your own 
choice.” 

Instantly there was a wild scramble as 
the slaves sought to pick as small a sack 
as possible. But there was one who did 
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not join in the rush. The little slave just 
stood quietly by and waited till all the 
others had finished choosing. Then he 
walked over to the remaining sack. It 
was the biggest of the lot, almost as big 
as the little man himself. But he swung 
it up onto his shoulders and joined his 
companions. 

How the other slaves laughed! “Was 
ever a man so foolish as our little story- 
teller!” they jeered. “You have chosen 
the biggest sack of all and now you must 
carry it for the whole journey. Oh, ho! 
ho! Ha! ha! ha!”’ 

The little slave, staggering under the 
weight of his heavy sack, grinned cheer- 
fully and said, “Oh, well, someone 























must carry it. Besides this sack contains 
magic of a sort. Perhaps all of you will 
soon wish you had chosen it.” 

His comrades roared with laughter. 
‘“‘Never fear, little one,” they said. ‘““We 
are content with the sacks we have 
chosen. It is you who will be wishing 
you had chosen ours before this journey 
ends!” 

Day after day the procession wound 
its way along rough mountain trails and 
soon the other slaves noticed a strange 
thing. The little slave’s huge sack was 
shrinking! As the days passed, it grew 
smaller and at last the lazy slaves real- 
ized how foolish they had been and how 
wise their little companion was. 













































For the sack he had chosen had con- 
tained food for the journey. And, of 
course, after each meal there was less to 
be carried. At the end of the journey 
the little slave walked into town swing- 
ing an empty sack. But his companions’ 
sacks were just as heavy as when they 
had started out! 

Because of this and many other exam- 
ples of his wisdom, the rich merchant 
decided the little man was too intelli- 
gent to be a slave and granted him his 
freedom. All the other slaves were happy 
to hear of his good fortune but at the 
same time they felt sad knowing he 
would leave them. He was a clever fel- 
low and had often made the long: jour- 
neys and work easier by telling them 
stories. 

But the little slave soon learned that 
freedom, wonderful though it was, had 
its problems. Since he had been a slave 
almost all his life, he knew no trade by 
which he could earn his bread. There 
was only one thing he could do. He 


could tell stories. So he visited the 
market places of Greek towns and told 
stories in exchange for food. 

Before long, people all over Greece 
heard of this clever little slave who 
could tell.the most wonderful stories. 
Finally King Croesus invited him to 
come live at his palace and be a court 
story-teller. 

By now the little slave had become 
weary of sleeping in cold doorways and 
racking his brain for new stories to ex- 
change for a crust of bread and a bowl 
of soup. So he became story-teller to the 
king and entertained the nobles of the 
court with his little stories, called fables. 
In this kind of story, animals talk and 
act like people and usually the story 
teaches some kind of moral or lesson. 
The little slave made up hundreds and 
hundreds of such stories and people 
never tired of hearing them. 

Later, when books began to be 
printed, the stories told by a little man 
who could neither read nor write were 

published and _ the 
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“Certainly | want some spending money. 
W hat other kind is there?” 


? fables became more 
popular than ever. 
In fact, the little slave 
with the kind heart 
and clever brain be- 
came one of the 
greatest story-tellers 
the world has ever 
known. 

Although he has 
been dead hundreds 
of years, we still like 
to read the stories he 
made up so long ago. 

His name? Aesop. 
And today Aesop’s 
Fables are beloved in 
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Ten right answers and you are a wing commander; 9 makes you a flight captain; 
8 a pilot; 7 a co-pilot; 6 a navigator. If you get only 5 or less right, you’re in the 


ground crew. 


1. Who were the first men in all the 
world to fly successfully in an engine- 
driven airplane? 

2. Can you name the 10 different 
parts of an airplane shown in the draw- 
ing above? 

3. The Constellation and the Strato- 
cruiser are: (a) fighter planes (b) medi- 
um bombers (c) commercial airliners? 

4. Which can travel faster: a fighter 
plane or a bomber? 

5. Which of these planes is now the 
world’s largest bomber: (a) B-36 (b) 
B-29 (c) B47? 

6. Of all airplanes, which can fly the 
slowest? 

7. In World War II, a squadron of 
bombers took off from an aircraft car- 
rier to raid Japan for the first time. 
Leading this squadron was: (a) Eddie 
Rickenbacker (b) Charles Lindbergh 
(c) Jimmy Doolittle? 

8. Flying above the clouds is usually 
smoother than flying below the clouds. 
Why is this so? 
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9. What is the place at the airport 
called where air traffic is directed, and 
where landing and take-off instructions 
are given to the pilots? 

10. In the United States Air Force, 
the man who wears a small silver eagle 
on each shoulder is: (a) a general (b) 
a colonel (c) a major? 
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T! Pat! Clap! Clap! 
In every town, on almost every 
street in Mexico, you can hear it, a soft: 
Pat! Pat! Clap! Clap! 
What is it? Is it children’s feet danc- 


ing? Is it hands clapping? No. It’s the 
tortilla makers. In markets, on street 
corners, in little shops no bigger than a 
good-sized closet, Mexican women are 
pat-pat-patting tortillas with their hands. 

A tortilla is a sort of thin little pan- 
cake made from corn. (Pronounce the 
word “‘tor-tee-ya,” as if it didn’t have a 
single “1” in it.) ‘The women scoop up 
handfuls of the dough and pat it swiftly, 
firmly into a neat round shape. Then 
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TORTILLAS 


By ELIzABETH HUBERMAN 
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they put it to bake on a very big grid- 
dle, heated by a very small charcoal fire. 

When there are children in the fam- 
ily, the girls help, too, beginning at the 
age of four. The little boys play around 
on the ground, among the bags of char- 
coal. Sometimes their sisters leave tor- 
tilla-making to play with the boys. But 
the mothers never stop. They keep on 
making tortillas all day long. 

For the tortilla is to Mexicans what 
bread, crackers and rolls are to us. There 
is plenty of bread in Mexico, too. Bak- 
eries are piled high with the most de- 
licious crispy-crusted rolls in the world. 
But the Indians of Mexico discovered 
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Illustrated by Leo Pott 
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how to grow corm and how to make tor- 
tillas long before they learned about 
wheat and flour. So bread made from 
wheat has just never been as popular. 

‘Thousands of years ago, Indian men 
and women on the steep mountainsides 
of Mexico, and in the sunny valleys, 
were planting fields of corn. When the 
ears were ripe, the people of each vil- 
lage worked together to gather them 
and store them in corn cribs. ‘Then the 
women stripped the kernels from the 
ears, soaked them in warm lime water 
to soften them, and ground them by 
hand into a mush called nixtamal. ‘Vhis 
nixtamal was tortilla dough, and pat-pai 
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pat, thousands of years ago. the Indian 
women shaped and baked their tortillas. 

When Cortes came from Spain to con- 
quer Mexico in 1519, he heard the same 
pat-pat-pat in the little Aztec towns and 
in the great city of ‘Tenochtitlan, where 
‘The 


still grinding their corn by hand, be- 


Montezuma ruled. women were 
tween a big stone called a metate, and 
a smaller stone called a metapil, the son 
of a metate. And today, although there 
are now mills run by motors for crush- 
ing the corn, many women prefer to use 
the old metates sull. ‘Vhe tortillas taste 
better that way, they say. 

But whether a 


motor or a strong 
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brown arm grinds the corn, the quick, 
skillful hands of Mexican women form 
the tortillas. 

The shoppers bring along baskets in 
which they carry home their stacks of 
tortillas, wrapped in a clean white cloth 
to keep them warm and tasty. 

Then an amazing number of things 
may be done with tltese simple rounds 
of corn. First they may be used as spoons, 
very convenient spoons. In many fami- 
lies, mother and father and all the chil- 
dren roll up their tortillas like funnels, 
scoop up a portion of beans or stew, and 
eat both tortillas and stew at once. Then 
of course there are no spoons to wash, 
for the spoons are eaten as part of the 
meal. 

Sometimes there are no plates to wash, 
for the tortilla can serve as a plate, too. 
First the tortilla is toasted, to make it 
properly stiff. ‘Then an astonishing as- 
sortment of food is piled on top—beans, 
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bs. of many things: 

4° ) He thinks of bugs 

Bint with glassy wings, 
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‘3 But he thinks long, 
¥i and he thinks well, 


Before he comes 
out of his shell! 


By Joun T. Moore 
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lettuce, meat, onions, avocado, cheese, 
to mention only a few. It is really a trick 
to eat all this without dripping, or crack- 
ing the tortilla right in the middle at 
the first bite. But people who are ex- 
perienced with tostados, as this form of 
tortilla is called, can manage without 
spilling a crumb. 

Much easier to eat, and just as popu- 
lar, are tacos. These are tortillas again, 
of course, rolled around some sort of 
stuffing. Meat, cheese, chicken, potatoes, 
egg, vegetables—almost anything except 
ice cream may be inside them. For eat- 
ing, picnic style, they’re much less messy 
than the North American sandwich, and 
that’s the kind of eating for which 
they’re intended. They’re sold by the 
hundreds at sidewalk stands, at fairs, 
and at markets. 

The taco has its place at the table, 
too. Sometimes, to show that the meal is 
very fancy and that forks must be used 
instead of fingers, the taco is served 
swimming in a very juicy sauce. Then, 
of course, the tortilla is no longer either 
spoon or plate. But it’s still good food. 

Some visitors to Mexico find tortillas 
rather tasteless at first. They insist that 
the tortilla would be more useful as a 
pot holder, which it somewhat resem- 
bles, than as something to eat. But if 
they stay in Mexico long enough, they 
find themselves eating these pot holders 
with relish. 

The sound of tortilla-making in every 
street, the good smell of corn baking in 
all the little shops, the delicious look of 
the rich brown beans bubbling over 
golden tortillas in village restaurants— 
all these are too much for any visitor to 
resist. Soon the tortilla-makers are pat- 
pat-patting just a little faster, to make 
tortillas for the visitor’s dinner, too. 
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F you feed him well, your turtle can 

live for years. 

The dried bugs bought in stores are 
perfect for everyday feeding, but your 
turtle should have meat about three 
times a week. Chopped lean beef is ex- 
cellent, also ‘‘swatted”’ flies, earthworms, 
raw fish, and lettuce. If you have none 
of these on hand, a small piece of bacon 
will do. 

Turtles can eat only under water so 
make sure the food is placed there in- 
stead of on a rock. If your turtle does not 
eat all the food, the bowl and the water 
will become dirty. It is easy to change 
the water and should be done about 
every three days. 

Your turtle can live in either a tank 
or a small fish bowl. Place a rock in the 
bowl or tank making sure that it extends 
out of water. Put his home in a spot 
where he can sun himself on the rock at 
least part of the day. 

Your turtle should never be placed 
in the same tank with tropical fish. A 
turtle breathes air and the effort to swim 
to the water level is too great. 

After a few months, a pet turtle will 
usually have slime on his shell. Place 
him in clean water in his regular bowl 
and add salt to the water. Use about a 
teaspoon of salt to a quart of water. 
After twenty-four hours, clean the bowl 
and wipe his shell with a tissue. 
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a” Your TURTLE 
Can Live for Years 


Illustrated by INGRiIp FETz 


if the right foods are not provided, 
your turtle may get sore eyes and be- 
come blind. Using a clean cloth, wipe 
the eyes out with boric acid water. To 
make it, add a teaspoon of boric acid 
to a cup of boiled water and wait until 
it is luke-warm before using. 

A turtle whose back has been painted 
will grow a deformed shell if the paint- 
ing is not removed. As the shell grows, 
it tends to bend upward at the edges. 
When a pet turtle is a few weeks old, 
the paint will separate from the shell 
slightly. Ihe only way to remove it is 
to peel it off gently and carefully. 

It will take only a few minutes of 
your time each day to feed your turtle 
and care for his little comforts. And a 
healthy, lively turtle makes a good pet 
in city or country. 
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Once there was a man name Charlie. 
Not so tall, but round as a barley. 
He had a wife by the name of Min, 
Not too fat nor yet too thin. 
They went out for a walk together, 
Once on a day of rainy weather; 
As they were talking of this and that, 
Charlie fell in a puddle—kersplat! 
Min laughed and laughed, “Ha _ ha! 
Hoo hoo!”’ 
Till all at once, she fell in, too! 
“It’s wet!” said Min. “Come on, 
climb out!”’ 
Just then Charlie gave a shout! 
Min said, ““What’s the matter with you?” 
Said Charlie, ‘I have a fish in my shoe!”’ 
Sure enough, it was really so— 
Its tail was caught on Charlie’s toe. 
“Come on, don’t wait!” cried Min. 
“Let’s run! 
Fresh fish for dinner! Oh, what fun!” 
Charles carried his shoe, with the fish 
still in it; 
They all were home in less than a 


minute. 
Out came the frying pan, and the dishes 
“This fish,” said Min, “will taste 
delicious! 


“Off with his head! Give me the knile.’ 
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Please!"” begged the fish. “Please spare 
my life!” 

lle hid his face in the crook of his fin, 

While tears poured down from eyes to 
chin. 

Min put down the gleaming knife, 

Charlie said, ‘““We’ll spare your life!”’ 

My, but the fish was happy then! 

He laughed and jumped, then laughed 
again! 

“Hurray, hurrah! Six million cheers! 

For that you get three wishes, dears!” 


Just imagine! What would you wish 


If ever you met such a magical fish? 

What do you guess those two wished for? 

First, a puppy! And in the door 

Bouncing and bounding and yipping 
with joy 

Tumbled a puppy, cute as a toy! 

When they had fed him and hugged 
him hard, 

They wished for a swimming pool in 
their yard. 
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CAL FISH 


Illustrated by BERNICE ROBINSON 


Sure enough, by the backyard fence 

There was a swimming pool, simply 
immense! 

“The children can swim after school— 
and think! 

In winter it will make a skating rink!”’ 

“Yippee hooray! What more could we 
wish? 

Thanks a million, dear generous fish.” 

‘Please don’t mention it,” said the fish, 

Weak and wobbly and pale as a dish. 

‘Put me in water, quick!” he gasped. 

“Please, I’m dying,” he wheezed and 
rasped. 

“Oh, forgive us,” cried Charlie and Min. 

“We'll get a fish bowl. How stupid 
we've been!” 

They found a bowl, a beautiful one, 

Roomy and bright and round as the sun. 

\s soon as they'd filled it, the fish 
jumped in. 

“Thank you!” he gurgled. “How kind 
you've been! 








I’ve always wanted a home of my own. 
I’m tired of camping in puddles alone. 
Now for the third wish. What would 
you like? 
Skates, or a jump rope Maybe a bike?” 
All of a sudden, they heard a chime— 
The kitchen clock striking dinner time. 
Charlie cried, “My, how hungry I am!” 
There’s nothing to eat, not so much 
as a clam,” 
Min said in despair, ““What can we do? 
I wish we had a fine dinner for two!” 
That was that. The wish was made. 
‘There in a twinkling the table was laid— 
Lovely new dishes, and as you’ve guessed, 
All the food they liked the best. 
Charlie and Min ate without stopping, 
Ate and ate till their buttons were 
popping. 
Min was 


allowed to keep the new 


dishes— 
And that was the end of their magical 
wishes. 
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ERRY and his father had been fishing 

in the river, and now they were 
walking home through the woods. Jerry 
called to his father, who was quite far 
ahead. 

“Daddy, can animals talk?” 

“Not the way you and I can,” his 
father answered. 

“Not any of them?” 

“No! Of course not!’’ said his father, 
as if he thought it a foolish question. 
Then his father stopped right in the 
middle of the path. “Jerry, you'd better 
forget about animals, and just think 
about walking. It’s getting late, and sup- 
per will be ready.” 

Jerry said nothing. He thought it 
wasn’t fair for people like his father, 
who had very long legs, to walk so fast 
just at the time other people, with short 
legs, were getting tired. So he lagged 
farther and farther behind. 

Then, quite suddenly, Jerry had the 
funniest feeling, as if he were all alone. 
He could no longer see his father. And 
yet it was just as if he weren't quite 
alone. He thought maybe somebody, or 
something, was watching him. The 
woods seemed very quiet now, even 
though he could hear the river talking 
to itself away off behind him, and he 
could hear the wind in the leaves over 
his head. 

Jerry looked all around. Then he saw 
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. EVERYBODY KNOWS 
FOXES ¢ 


By T. V. W. CARPENTER 


what was watching him. It was a little 
animal, like a small dog. Only it had 
feet that were daintier, and a furry tail 
that was fluffer, and on its sharp little 
face there was a sort of sly smile. Jerry 
thought this might be a fox, but he’d 
never seen one. 

‘Are you a fox?”’ Jerry asked. 

The little animal stopped smiling, 
and looked surprised, just as if he under- 
stood. 

“T’ll bet you can talk, and I'll bet you 
are a fox!”’ Jerry said. 

The little animal smiled again, just 
as if he thought the best thing in the 
whole world was to be a fox. He put his 
pointed nose up in the air and sniffed, 
and then he licked his chops with his 
long red tongue. 

“Mr. Fox,” Jerry said, “you look ter- 
ribly hungry.” Jerry reached into the 
creel his father had given him, and he 
pulled out the three little trout he’d 
caught in the river. 

“Look, Mr. Fox,” Jerry said. “They 
have red and blue spots along their 
sides, and a little mouth you can open 
with your finger, if you want to.” 

The fox’s tongue curled out and hung 
down on one side, and this made him 
look even hungrier than before. 

“Do you want my trout?” Jerry asked. 
“You may have them if you talk to me.” 

Jerry laid the trout down on the grass 
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in front of the fox. But the fox didn’t 
say a word, he just ran a little way off 
and looked afraid, as if he thought it 
might be a trick. And the way he sniffed 
until his nose “was all wrinkled, Jerry 
knew he was really hungry. So Jerry 
stepped back, away from the trout. ‘Then 
he said to the fox, “It’s all right. I’m 
sure no fox can talk, so of course you 
couldn’t either. Go ahead, anyway. You 
may eat my trout.” 

The fox seemed to understand. He 
put one foot forward and then he seemed 
to glide toward the trout. He snapped 
them up in his mouth, and was off. 
With the heads hanging out one side 
of his mouth, and the tails the other, 
the fox began to trot away. 

Until this moment, Jerry was very 
much pleased with the way he had 
given the fox some food. Then he real- 
ized that now he was really alone. This 
was a terrible feeling. He ran after the 
fox as fast as his feet would take him. 

“Mr. Fox!”’ Jerry shouted. “Don’t go 
away and leave me! I’m lost, and don’t 
know how to get home!” 

The fox looked back over his shoul- 
der, but kept right on. Finally Jerry saw 
the fox disappear among some thick 
bushes that grew at the base of a steep 
clay bank. 

Jerry peeked around the _ bushes. 
There was the fox—and there were three 
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little fox puppies. Each of the puppies 
was nibbling on one of the trout. 

Jerry saw that the puppies were right 
in front of a hole dug into the steep 
clay bank, and he remembered that his 
father had told him foxes live in dens. 
He guessed that if you were a fox, and 
if you went into that hole, at the end of 
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the tunnel would be a cozy place to lic 
down and sleep. 

Jerry watched until the little foxes 
had eaten every bit of the trout. ‘hey 
began to lick their paws with their long 
red tongues. Then first one, and then 
another began to head for the den. Jerry 
supposed they were sleepy now after 
their supper. It made him remember 
how hungry he was, and that he was 
lost. The sun had gone down and the 
woods were getting darker each minute. 

When Jerry looked at the foxes again, 
he saw that Mr. Fox was about to fol- 
low the little foxes into the tunnel. 

“Oh, Mr. Fox!” Jerry said. “Don’t 
go away and leave me!”’ 

‘““Who’s there?” the fox demanded. 


“I knew you would talk!” Jerry an- 
swered. “Don’t you remember me, I 
gave you the trout?” 

The fox looked at him crossly. ‘“You 
should be in bed by now! And besides, 
I'm Mrs. Fox!”’ 


I’m not Mr. Fox 
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“Mrs. Fox, | would be in bed now, 
but I’m lost. I don’t know how to find 
my way home.” 

Mrs. Fox sat down on her haunches 
and turned her pointed nose off to one 
side, as if she were thinking and listen- 
ing at the same time. * 

“Can I sleep with you and your 
babies in your den?” Jerry asked. 

Mrs. Fox said, “There wouldn't be 
room. No, you'd better climb this bank, 
and go straight through the patch of 
snowberry bushes, and turn left at the 
second tree where a_ raccoon has 
scratched the bark, and walk across the 
held where—”’ 

“But Mrs. Fox!” protested Jerry. “I 
couldn't find all those things in the 
dark!” 

“Well, maybe you couldn't,” Mrs. 
lox agreed. “But what do you expect 
me to do?” 

“Can't you show me the way?” 

“And leave my babies? Suppose a 
hound dog were to come along, or a 
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bobcat? No, my little ones would get 
eaten up. I’m sorry, but—” 


“Oh, I wouldn’t expect you to leave 
them!” Jerry said. “Bring them along 
with you.” 

‘“Well—all right,”” Mrs. Fox said. “But 
it’s against my better judgment!” 

Mrs. Fox called her puppies out of 
the den. They followed her up the 
bank; and through the 
bushes, with Jerry coming along be- 
hind. ‘The puppies’ little legs were so 
short, and their bellies hung down so 
far from the fish dinner they'd eaten, 
that before they'd gone very far they 
began to make little whining barks at 
Mrs. Fox. And soon after that, they were 
so tired they just sat down and panted. 
with their tongues hanging out. 

Mrs. Fox turned to Jerry. “You see 
what a bad idea this is. We'll just have 
to go back.”’ 

“Oh, no!” Jerry protested. “Let me 
carry them, Mrs. Fox.” 

‘“Humph!” snorted Mrs. Fox. “You 
certainly can’t carry three foxes all at 
once.”’ 


snowberry 


Jerry tried to think of some way to 
carry the puppies. It was quite dark 
now, and he just had to get home, one 
way or another. Then he had an idea. 

“I know!” he said, and he picked up 
one of the little foxes and put it in his 
creel, and carefully placed the other two 
beside the first. When Jerry closed the 
top of the creel he could feel the cold 
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nose of one of the puppies sticking its 
head through the little hole where you 
put the trout in. 

Jerry carried the puppies until they 
came to the edge of a field. From there 
Jerry could see the lights burning in the 
ranch house where he lived. He put the 
puppies down on the ground and 
thanked Mrs. Fox for bringing him 
home. The puppies licked his hand. 

“They can’t talk fox language very 
well yet,” Mrs. Fox said. ‘But they’re 
trying to tell you they liked the trout.” 

Jerry had hardly crossed the field 
when he heard his father calling. Jerry 
hurried to join him. 

“T thought you must be lost!’ his 


father said. “We were worried, Jerry!” 














1. What animal is continually walked 
over? 


2. Why is baseball played more in the 
city than in the country? 

3. What is the difference between a doc- 
tor and a glazier? 

4. Why is Kentucky an unusual state? 


Ub ws a 


At parties I am very gay, 
Boys seek me by the score, 
Of metal made, I’m hung on high, 
Or fastened by your door. 








I’m carried ‘round by every fox, 
The red one and the gray, 

You own me, too, but leave me home, 
To use three times a day. 

The farmer is most unkind, 
He piles me up you see, 

And then he makes a roaring fire 
And that’s the end of me. 


> naman <a 


nswers on page 47. 
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“TI was lost,” Jerry said, “until I met 
a fox who showed me the way.” 

“A fox!” 

“Yes, a fox that could talk.” 

Jerry’s father not only looked sur- 
prised, he looked at Jerry in the special 
way he had when he didn’t quite believe 
what Jerry was saying. 

As soon as they reached the ranch 
house Jerry’s mother said, “Well! Here 
comes the fisherman! Sit down and have 
some supper.” 

Jerry thought it was fine the way his 
mother didn’t ask him about being lost. 
Then she spoiled it all when Jerry’s 
father said, “‘Jerry wasn’t really lost, be- 
cause he says he met a fox, a talking fox, 
who told him how to get home.” Then 
his mother looked at him out of the 
corner of her eye, as if she didn’t believe 
Jerry was telling the truth. 

“I did so meet a fox who could talk,” 
Jerry said. 

“Well, never mind,” his mother an- 
swered. “You caught some trout, any- 
way, didn’t you, Jerry?” 

“That’s right!” his father answered. 
“T almost forgot. Let’s take a look.” 

“Just like I told you, I gave them to 
the fox,’ Jerry said stubbornly. 

“Oh, come now, such a story!” his 
father protested. “I saw you put those 
three fine little trout in your creel.” 

Jerry’s father opened the creel and 
looked in. He turned the creel upside 
down and shook it. When nothing came 
out, he reached inside. “Well, I'll be!” 
he finally said, staring into the creel. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” Jerry’s mother 
demanded. ‘‘Isn’t anything there?” 

“Well, you know,” said Jerry’s father, 
“there is something here, all stuck to 
the sides. And it looks mighty like fox 
hairs!” 
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|. Bore a hole in the pry-up cap of a jar. 
Fit a straw into it and seal it in place 
with modeling clay. 





3. No matter how hard you suck, water 
will not go up the straw. 


HOW IT WORKS 


The water has air pressing down on it. This 
pushes the water up the straw as you suck 
air out of the tube. 


When is a little girl like an elephant? 
W hen she drinks through a straw. 
Both the elephant's trunk and a straw 


work by air pressure. 


2. Fill the jar with water to the top and 
press down the cap. 





4. Pry up the cap with a can opener. Now 
you can sip through the straw. 
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By PatTriciA VILLEMAIN 


N THE state of Pennsylvania the early 
| German settlers made Easter Egg 
Trees for spring. These people, who are 
famous for their brightly painted designs, 
are called the Pennsylvania Dutch. 

They loved color and filled their 
homes with it. They decorated chests and 
cupboards, beds, bowls, table legs and 
tin ware, and in the spring they painted 
Easter Egg Trees. 

If you would like to make an Egg 
I'ree, here are easy directions. Your tree 
will be a pretty decoration all through 
the Easter holidays. Make it by yourself 
or have an Egg Tree party and get your 
friends to do it with you. 

First get a branch about two feet tall 
lrom stem to tip. Paint it a pastel color 
or leave it as it is. Then stand it upright 
in a deep bowl of sand. If you have no 
sand, use a narrow necked bottle and 
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weight it down with pebbles. Add water 
if the branch has tiny leaves. 

You will need empty egg shells to deco- 
rate. Five or six will be enough but the 
tree will be gayer with more. Have a few 
extra in case of breakage. 

‘To empty the shells, punch a hole in 
one end with a knife and break the egg 
yolk with the knife’s tip. It is important 
to slant the shell at an angle while the 
egg runs out. Save the egg for cooking. 

Use Easter egg colors, water colors, or 
food dyes for your paints. Put designs on 
some eggs and leave others plain bright 
colors. Be sure to let each color dry be- 
fore adding another. Then’ string each 
egg with a needle and thread and tie it 
to your tree. 

If you store the egg shells carefully, 
they will last for many Easters, and you 
can add to your collection each year. 
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ARCH 20 is a very special day in the 

lives of the children of the Ocean 
Beach Community of San Diego, Calli- 
fornia. It’s the day set aside for their 
Kite Festival, and for months in advance 
the children work and wait with great 
pleasure. 

On the day of the Festival, the boys 
and girls need no signal nor word from 
their teachers to start them on their way. 
As soon as school is over, they line up 
outside the school building according 
to grade. Led by a High School band, 
their kites in hand, they parade down 
the main street. When the contest is over, 
prizes will be given for the best kite con- 
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FLYING HIGH! 
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struction and also to the boy or girl who 
flies his kite the highest and keeps it in 
the air the longest. 

All the kites sailed are made at the 
Ocean Beach Community Center, with 
the help of the instructors at the Center 
and teachers in the elementary grades. 
When the kites are completed at the 
Center, the children take them to their 
classrooms. The designs and decorations 
then are a part of the art project. 

Guess how many people are on the 
beach each year during the Festival? 
Last year, there were over 1,500. This 
number includes many parents and 
friends, for while the contest is planned 
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especially for the kite 
flyers, people come from 
miles around to watch 
them in action. As many 
as 200 to 300 kites are 
swooping and dipping 
in the air at one time. 

Another busy place is 
the Kite Hospital, a 
converted automobile, 
where children come to 
get First Aid for Ailing 
K ites. 

You'll be surprised 
how much material is 
needed to make the 
hundreds of kites flown. 
There are about 5,000 
kite sticks, weighing 200 
pounds. ‘These are fur- 
nished by the handi- 
craft shop of the San 
Diego Park and Recrea- 
tion Department. One 
of the civic clubs helps 
pay for the other sup- 
plies: eight cones of 
string weighing ten 
pounds; 21% rolls of 
paper weighing 250 
pounds; twelve quarts 
of liquid paste; and 414 
miles of “kite tails.”’ 

Time flies almost as 
fast as the kites in the 
air. Whether a child 
wins a prize or not, he’s 
had a glorious after- 
noon. And the day after 
the Festival, every one 
at Ocean Beach begins 
to talk about bigger and 
better kites for the next 
Festival. 
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» STRONG ARM 


ILL SPEER was trying to bounce, as 

he trotted to his new center-field 
position for the South End Cubs. But 
his heart was not bouncing. 

“Let’s go, Cubs!” he shouted, pound- 
ing his fist into his fielder’s glove. 

Bill couldn’t help scowling as his eyes 
focused on the slim figure of red-headed 
Rusty Cann, who was warming up at 
second base. 

‘“‘Why does Slats Hubbard want Rusty 
to play second?” Bill had been asking 
himself, ever since the Cubs were or- 
ganized. 

Bill had been the regular second 
baseman for the Junior High team, and 
had been looking forward to making the 
trip to the State Capitol with the Legion 
team. Every summer the Legion selected 
a squad of the twelve best players in the 
district. As a second baseman, Bill 
thought he might have been picked for 
the Legion team. 

But now Rusty Cann was playing sec- 
ond base... . 

Bill thought he was a better second 
baseman than Rusty, and he knew his 
throwing arm was stronger. Yet the cap- 
tain had shoved him into the outfield. 

Oh, well. He had voted for Slats for 
captain, so he shouldn’t complain. He 
would just try to be a good center fielder. 

Bill pounded his glove and shouted 
further encouragement to pitcher Lefty 
White, as the Cubs faced the Tigers. 

Lefty was a good pitcher, but the 
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Tigers had a strong team, too, and soon 
took the lead, 2-0. The score see-sawed 
throughout the early innings, and be- 
came tied at 5-5 in the sixth inning. 

Bill was given few chances to show 
his skill in center field. Older players hit 
balls far into the outfield, but few of the 
Cubs or Tigers had that much power. 

Bill’s hopes dropped lower and lower. 
The Legion team would want powerful 
hitters for their outfielders, and Bill’s 
fielding was better than his hitting, he 
knew. And this was the last important 
game before the Legion players would 
be chosen. 

Only one Tiger batter forced Bill to 
run in the outfield—a husky, tow- 
headed boy named Dirk Jenssen. Bill 

















had placed himself slightly left of center 
field as Dirk Jenssen stepped up for his 
first turn at bat. Jenssen was a right- 
handed batter, and Bill was expecting 
him to hit left of center. 

But Jenssen’s swing was late, and the 
ball sailed to the right of center. Bill 
raced after the bounding white sphere. 
He caught up with it, finally, and made 
a long throw to stop Dirk Jenssen at 
third base. 

“Good throw, Bill,” said Lefty White 
to Bill, after the inning. “Looks as if 
Jenssen is a wrong-field hitter.”’ 

Bill nodded. 

When Dirk Jenssen batted for the 
second time, sure enough, the Tiger bat- 
ter again drove the ball to the right side 
of second base—a looping line drive that 
sailed several feet over Rusty Cann’s 
thin, upstretched arms. 

But: this time Bill was in better posi- 
tion to try for the catch. Starting toward 
right field at the crack of the bat, he 





thrust out his left hand, and the ball 
thumped into his glove. 

The score was still 5-5, as the Cubs 
came to bat at the start of the ninth in- 
ning. 

A base on balls, an error, and a hit by 
Slats brought in a run. The Cubs took 
the field leading by the slim margin of 
one run, 6-5. . 

“How is your arm, Lefty?’’ asked 
Slats, anxiously. 

“Tired,” confessed the pitcher. 

“Think you can hold them?” Slats 
asked Lefty. 

“T’ll try,” replied Lefty. 

But Lefty’s speed was not there. Bill, 
standing out in the center field, saw the 
difference. Lefty retired the first batter. 
The second Tiger, however, whacked a 
hit to left field. TThen Lefty lost his con- 
trol. He walked the next two batters. 

Now the bases were full, with only 
one out. The tying run was on third 
base. The winning run was represented 














by the Tiger perched on second base. 
If two runners scored, the Cubs would 
lose. 

Slats Hubbard, who was catcher as 
well as team captain, held up his hand 
to stop the game. Slats walked out to 
the pitching mound and spoke to Lefty. 
Then he looked toward center field. 

“Bill!” he called. “You pitch!” 

“I can’t pitch!” protested Bill, jogging 
forward. 

“You can throw harder than any of us, 
except Lefty,” said Slats. “Your arm is 
even stronger, since you've been throw- 
ing from center field. Lefty can’t finish. 
You're our only hope.” 

Bill glanced at second base with yearn- 
ing eyes. He wished Rusty Cann could 
pitch. But the red-headed boy’s arm was 
too weak. Pitching was one thing Rusty 
couldn’t do. 

“T’ll try,” sighed Bill, “but don’t ex- 
pect anything fancy. A fast ball is all I 
can throw.” 








Bill shuffled his feet at the pitching 
rubber, warming up. He knew the mo- 
tions, having at one time toyed with the 
idea of trying to pitch. It wasn’t easy, to- 
day. This was the final inning of a real 
game, with the bases full and with only 
one out. 

The Tigers taunted him, trying to 
upset him. Bill grinned slowly, and 
hurled the ball at Slats with all his 
strength. 

“Strike!”” announced the umpire. 

Bill struck out the batter. The Cubs 
cheered him, with new hope. Two outs, 
now. Bill felt more confidence, until he 
saw the yellow-haired Tiger striding up 
to the plate. 

Dirk Jenssen! 

Bill swallowed uneasily, recalling the 
hard-hit balls he had fielded from Jens- 
sen’s bat, when Lefty had been pitching. 
He remembered also that Dirk Jenssen 
was a ‘“wrong-field” hitter. Bill glanced 
at second base. His eye widened. 











Rusty Cann was playing in close, al- 
most on the grass! 

Bill waved at the red-head to move 
back. Rusty shrugged, as if he did not 
understand. Bill called for time, and 
walked over to the second baseman. 

“Do you want to get your head 





knocked off, playing so close?’”’ he asked 
Rusty. “This batter hits to the wrong 
field.” 

“T know,” said Rusty, “but I may not 
be able to throw him out on a ground 
ball, if I’m playing deep. Then we'll 
lose the game.” 

‘“That’s true.” Bill studied the thin, 
nervous face. “Couldn’t you throw him 
out on a deep grounder?” 

“T don’t know,” confessed Rusty. “I 
broke my right arm two years ago. That’s 
why I can’t play the outfield or any 
other position. Slats put me at second 
base because that’s the shortest throw 
to first base. Didn’t Slats tell you?”’ 

“No, he didn’t,” said Bill, slowly. 

Rusty licked his dry-looking lips. “I'll 
have to play close.” 

“Don’t say I didn’t warn you!”’ said 
Bill, turning. 
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Back on the pitching mound, Bill 
faced Dirk Jenssen. He gripped the ball 
with determined fingers. He thréw with 
all his power. Jenssen and 
missed. 

“Strike.” 

The Cubs yelped happily. But Bill 
was cautious. He tried not to make his 
pitches too good, and he missed the 
plate with his next two throws. Two 
balls, and only one strike. The next 
pitch would have to be over the plate. 
He didn’t want to walk Jenssen, with 
the bases full. 

He aimed at the center of the plate. 


swung, 
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His right arm whipped the ball for- 
ward. Dirk Jenssen swung. 

Whack! 

A white streak sizzled past Bill’s left. 
He grabbed at it, too late. He whirled. 

Rusty Cann was throwing his thin 
body into the path of the ball’s bound- 
ing course. The _ skipping sphere 
smacked into his glove, bounced up, and 
hit the boy’s cheek. Rusty staggered, but 
managed to grab the ball. 

The ball had traveled with such speed 
that Jenssen was only halfway to first 
base. Rusty threw weakly. The first base- 
man stretched out and caught the ball. 

“Out!” 

The Cubs had won! 

Slats Hubbard ran forward, slipping 
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off his mask, and pounded Bill’s shoul- 
der. ‘I knew you could do it, Bill!” 

“Thank Rusty,” said Bill, nodding 
toward second base. Rusty was rubbing 
his cheek, but grinning. 

“Your pitching helped,” said Slats. 
“The Legion coach asked me yesterday 
if you could pitch, and | told him I 
thought you could.” Slats glanced over 
his shoulder. “Here comes Mr. Grayson 
now. I think he wants to talk to you.” 

The tall white-haired man smiled at 
Bill Speer. ‘““That was good relief pitch- 
ing, son. How would you like to play on 
the Legion team this summer?” 


‘“$-Second base?’’ stammered Bill. 

‘No, we have a good second base- 
man,” said Mr. Grayson, “and we can 
take only twelve players to the State 
Tournament. What we need is an all- 
around player who can help out in the 
outfield or the infield, or pitch an in- 
ning or two, if necessary. That is why we 
want you.” 

“Thanks.” Bill stared at Slats, recall- 
ing his hasty judgments. 

“Glad to have you on the team, Bill,” 
said Slats. ““Going home, Rusty?” 

“Yes, come on!” echoed Bill, 
promptly. ‘Come with us, Rusty!”’ 





Bill aimed at the center of the plate and pitched with all his power. 





































Saved by the 
SEAGULLS 


By Joun S. KELLEY 


IKE dogs and horses, birds are some 
| man’s best friends. Did you 
know that a flock of birds once saved 
the lives of an entire community? 

These birds were seagulls, and the 
people were Mormon pioneers. They 
were so thankful that they built a monu- 
ment in honor of the seagull, the only 
monument to a bird in the world. It 
stands in Salt Lake City, Utah. 





It all happened more than 100 years 
ago, back in the spring of 1848, a year 
after the pioneers arrived in the Salt 
Lake Valley. Since they were the first 
people to settle there, the only crops 
were those they had planted in the 
desert soil the year before. But the win- 
ter had been mild, and it looked as if 
their first harvest would be a bountiful 
one. 

Then one day a terrible thing hap- 
pened. Swarms of big black crickets 
were eating the precious grain! They 
came in waves, eating everything in 
their path. Grabbing shovels and 
brooms, the people ran to the fields to 
try and beat off the crickets. When that 
failed, they tried burning and drown- 
ing them. Still they came. 

Unable to stop them, 
the pioneers dropped to 
their knees in prayer. As 
they were praying, the air 
was suddenly filled with 
great flocks of seagulls. At 
first the people thought 
the gulls had come to eat 
what was left of the grain. 
But to their amazement 
the birds settled on the 
fields and began eating 
the crickets! 

The gulls kept this up 
until all the insects were 
gone. The crops had been 
saved! 

The seagull is no war- 
bler and it’s not as pretty 
as many of its cousins. 
But to the people of Utah 
it is a very special friend. 
Proudly it flies as one of 


rere: the most deserving state 


birds in America. 


Photograph by Hal Rumel 
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Happy spring vacation to all the read- 
ers of the Penglet Press. Petunia and I 
have gotten so much mail that we've 
had to spend part of our vacation read- 
ing, sorting, and choosing which letters 
and poems to put in Penglet Press. 

Everyone in our office has spring 
fever. We can’t seem to get as much 
work done as usual because we're too 
eager to get out and watch the birds and 
check up on our favorite wild flowers. 

Why not let us know how you spent 
your vacation? Visiting a large city, help- 
ing Dad on the farm, or working on 
your favorite hobby? You know our ad- 
dress: Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Peterkin, Publisher 


MY TREE 
By Deborah Carpenter, Age 11 


Weed, weed, weed, pull all the weeds 
out, 

Just imagine my joy when I saw a little 
sprout, 

All summer, all winter, all the year 
through 

Ever since that day it grew and it grew. 

Bigger and bigger until one day 

Way up high I could climb to play. 

What had happened to my little sprout? 

It had taken rainy days and days when 
the sun was out. 

Guess—now what could it be? 

Why, you’ve guessed right—it’s grown 
into a tree. 
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THE BEE AND ME 
By Judy A. Beaudny, Age 12 


Oh, don’t sting me 

Please little bee. 

‘Cause if you try, 

I'll surely cry! 

Sing us your song 

It’s notes loud and clear. 
But please, Mr. Bumble Bee, 
Don’t sting me! 


THE BUNNY 
By Linda Sue Tyler, Age 7 


I saw a little bunny 

Go hop, hop, hop. 

But when I tried to catch him, 
He wouldn’t stop. 
He hopped to the carrot patch 
And hid under the leaves. 
There he nibbled carrots 

As much as he pleased. 


THE WILD HORSES 
By Sue Hand, Age 11 


Before man got herds of them, 

Before saddles and spurs, 

Were put to them, 

Over the range the stallion went, 
With his herd on meadows spent. 
Down to the cool and bubbling brook 
He led his herd before man took 

The beauties of this wonderful land, 
The cooling breeze, the desert sand. 
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THE RAINDROPS 
By Barbara Sacknoff, Age 10 


The rain is coming down 

In torrents to the ground 

The drops are close together 

In this real stormy weather. 

Later the raindrops have a game 
Right upon the window pane. 


AWAKENING FOREST 
By Susan Vera Dewitt, Age 11 


At early morning in forest deep 
By stream or bosky dell 

I know the robin’s chirp and peep 
The seagull’s throaty swell. 


I see the goldfinch flip a tail 

As he is passing by. 

I hear the hummingbird’s tiny wings 
And the crow’s harsh jeering cry. 


The jay tells me his forest talk 
The swallows dip and dive. 

The song sparrow seems to mock 
The forest comes alive. 
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NATIVE DANCER 
By Mary Kennedy 
Age 10 


OF MOUNTAINS 
Billy Telaak, Age 12 


The mountains are nature’s greatest 
challenge to man. Their icy slopes have 
claimed many lives. The sheer joy and 
thrill of climbing their lofty peaks con- 
tinues to lure men. 

The mountains are not only danger- 
ous but they are as beautiful as they are 
rugged. They offer solitude and charm 
and escape from the everyday world we 
live in. 

Among their tree-covered slopes one 
can visualize a world of savageness and 
beauty, of ferocious animals of prey and 
animals at play, the little gray squirrels 
and songbirds. 

One cannot know real peace until you 
stand on the shore and look out across 
the deep blue, quiet waters of a moun- 
tain lake. 

Yes, mountains are nature’s most 
rugged project, full of whispers and 
roars, their lofty snow-covered peaks so 
beautiful to look at and so dangerous 
when the snow breaks loose and sweeps 
everything before it in an avalanche. 


STORY PARADE 





BILLY’S FIRST BALL GAME 
By Stephen Posniak, Age 8 


Billy wanted to go to a Major League 
ball game. He wanted to see the New 
York Yankees and the Washington Sen- 
ators play a game. His father was a base- 
ball fan, but he didn’t have enough 
money to go to a baseball game. 

Once he brought to school a picture he 
had bought at the store. 

Billy was a pitcher on his school team, 
and a very good one, too. He used to go 
exploring around Yankee Stadium be- 
fore the game. When he was twelve, he 
got a job with the ball park. 

One day, a few minutes before the 
game, Billy went by the Manager’s of- 
fice. He looked sad. ““What’s the mat- 
Billy asked. 


ter?” 


“The bail that Mickey Mantle hit is 
missing!’’ said the Manager. 

The next morning Billy was walking 
down the street when suddenly he saw 
something lying in the gutter. It was a 
baseball. It had Mickey Mantle’s auto- 
graph. 

Billy picked it up and ran to Yankee 
Stadium. The Manager saw to it that 
Billy and his father got in free. And that 
is how Billy went to his first ball game. 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES 


1. Lynx (golf links). 2. Because there 
are more fowls (fouls) in the country. 
3. One takes the pain out and the other 
puts the pane in. 4. Because it has blue 
grass. Belle, bell. Brush. 





JETS IN ACTION by Larry Reeves, Age 10 











TRUE STORIES 
Leranger Than Pietion 


Book REviEws BY BARBARA NOLEN 


o you like true stories best? Are 
ip i always asking: did it really 
happen? Then here are some topnotch 
“first” books on the very subjects you 
may be wondering about. Is it television 
or space suits; electricity or diesel en- 
gines; magic tricks or radio? Here are 
the answers to some of your first ques- 
tions: 


Picture Book of Electricity by Jerome 
Meyer. Lothrop. $2.50. 

More Power to You by Herman and 
Nina Schneider. Young Scott books. 
$2.50. 

The First Book of Magic by Edward 
Stoddard. Watts. $1.75. 

Nothing to Wear But Clothes by Frank 
Jupo. Aladdin Books. $2. 

Communication: from Cave Writing to 
Television. Harcourt. $2.50. 


If you’re heading for science as a 
hobby or a career, then you’re looking 
for factual books with plenty of “‘stuff”’ 
in them. The “Allabout”’ books are not 
encyclopedias, but lively surveys of a 
chosen subject, written by experts. For 
instance, Dr. Tannehill knows as much 
about the weather as anyone. He can’t 
control the weather, but he can explain 
how weather prophets in the U. S. 
Weather Bureau do their work, for 
that’s his job. In another “Allabout’” 
book, Ferdinand Lane explains the mys- 
teries of the sea, its tides and storms, 
the creatures who live in it, and its 
power for good and evil. The Zim Guide 
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to Reptiles and Amphibians is the sixth 
of the Golden Nature guides, which 
have become “musts” for family libra- 
ries. Even if snakes make you shudder, 
you should own this book with its val- 
uable color plates for identification of 
common reptiles. 


Allabout the Weather by Ivan Ray ‘Tan- 
nehill. Random House. $1.95. 

Allabout the Sea by Ferdinand C. Lane. 
Random House. $1.95. 

Allabout Volcanoes and Earthquakes by 
Frederick H. Pough. Random House. 
$1.95. 

Reptiles and Amphibians by Herbert 
Zim and Hobart Smith. Simon and 
Schuster. $1.50. 


There’s a world of adventure in the 
true stories from history, as well as in 
the world of natural science and inven- 
tion. The “new look” at history brings 
close-ups of exciting stagecoach races in 
the days of the first Overland Mail. It 
brings to you the Rough Riders who 
followed ‘Teddy Roosevelt to war. It 
brings you other Army heroes, Sam 
Houston and Zebulon Pike. And it 
brings you a chance to meet George 
Washington, as a traveler, on horseback 
and by coach, both before and after he 
became famous. 


The First Overland Mail by Robert 
Pinkerton. Random House. A Land- 
mark Book. $1.50. 

Theodore Roosevelt by Clara Ingram 
Judson. Follett. $3.50. 

Sam Houston, the Tallest Texan by 
William Johnson. Random House. 
$1.50. 

Pike of Pike’s Peak by Nina Brown 
Baker. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

When Washington Travelled by Mar- 
ion Lansing. Doubleday. $2.75. 


STORY PARADE 





BY CANDLELIGHT 

This is a good dinner table trick to 
play on your parents. Tell your mother 
you can blow around a corner, and if 
she is willing to have you demonstrate, 
pick up your drinking glass, which 
should be a straight-sided tumbler not a 
goblet, and hold it between your mouth 
and the flame of a candle. Your mouth 
should be on a level with the flame. Blow 
against the side of the glass and the can- 
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By Rosin PALMER 






dle will flicker and go out. That is be- 
cause your breath follows the curve of 
the glass. 

Now offer to light a candle without 
touching the wick with your match. You 
need a candle that has been burning for 
at least a few.minutes. Blow it out and 
immediately strike a match and hold it 
in the column of smoke that rises from 
the candle. ‘The flame will leap down the 
line of smoke to the wick. 


In this picture there are 25 things beginning with $. How many can you find? 
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unkydory ever catch the rabbits in the turnip 
patch? What does Puffy do all the day long? Does 
wise old Dr. Horse help Snowball? The answers to 


“these questions mean fun and adventure in Tell-a-Tale 


books. Whether you like stories about puppies, or kittens, 
or cartoon friends, or even favorite cowboys, you'll find them all 
in Tell-a-Tales at your nearby store. Each book is 
filled with pictures and has a hard, plastic-coated 
cover that's easy to keep new looking. Start your 
Tell-a-Tale ‘‘library"’ today. 
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Racine, Wisconsin 


World's Largest Publishers of Children’s Books 














WITH EACH 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 


(act 
“Disneys 
COYKE$ 


AND 
SrorieS 


SUBSCRIBE NOW f and receive FREE this beautifully litho- 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 43/,” x 614”. 





Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 


ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. pDEPt.sP 4 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ _.____ for which please send a_____ year 
subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 
Donald Duck Book to: 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. 








Donor’s Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 


Canadian Subscriptions $1.20 per year 














ATTENTION ALL DOGS! 


Do you have a boy or girl at home? 

Do you have friends who are boys or girls? 

If so, take them by the leash and pull them 
down to the nearest book store. And see to it 
that they buy copies of 


DOG STORIES 


A GIANT GOLDEN BOOK 


by Elizabeth Coatsworth 
with pictures by Feodor Rojankovsky 





Then settle down for the best listening you 
have ever had. Chances are there’s a tale about 
YOU! 
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SIMON AND SCHUSTER «+ Publishers + New York 
ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD, INC. + Poughkeepsie + New York 
Designers and Producers of Beautiful Books for Children 








